











QUESTING WITH gue 


A few weeks ago we mentioned 
the revival of the rocking chair. 
It has now caught on with the 
public in a big way. since the 
news that Pres Kennedy sits in 
White House office. 
Celestine Sibley, an Atlanta Con- 
stitution columnist, did a little 
research and came up with a 


one in his 


story alleging that Benjamin 


Franklin invented the rocker 
about 1774. Also that George 


Washington and Thomas Jeffer- 
son were rocking presidents. Ted- 
dy Roosevelt’s home was full of 
rockers. Pres Lincoln was a de- 
voted rocker, so an old stage 
rocker was placed in his box at 
the Ford Theatre on the night 
that Booth played the assassin. 
That one is now in a museum. 


ee 

Along with the rocker. cano- 
pied beds are making a come- 
back. Not as large as the old 
canopied fourposters. for 
modern homes are too small for 


most 


those. A half canopy now stands 
over the bed. For teen-agers, a 
perky, cute ruffled one extend- 
ing only a few inches is a de- 
light. The name for this modern 
version is “bonnet beds.” 


Backtracking again, we won- 
dered recently what was going to 
happen to flea circus owners on 
account of the new 


and _ flea-off pills. 


insecticides 
We've just 


found out that since the flea pop- 
ulation is about wiped out in 
Britain. a desperate circus man- 
ager is offering 3 shillings (52c) 
apiece for fleas. 

tL 


Usually punching a wife in the 
jaw brings dire results, such as 
being hauled off to the 
hoosegow. or even a divorce. But 
in Boviga. Italy, it was a differ- 
ent story. The head of Signorina 
Massari. who didn’t roll with the 
punch. struck the wall. The wall 
broke open and out poured gold 


local 


and silver coins. The astonished 
$10,000 worth 
WW iit. 


were keepers. since no one knew 


Massaris counted 
minted before Finders 
how the coins got there. For the 
sake of the Signorina’s jaw we 
hope that this happy result does 


not give her spouse ideas. 
ee 


We once heard the story of a 
small newspaper which 
often made intentional slips hop- 


country 


ing that big dailies or magazines 
on the lookout for funny items 
would buy them. Personally, we 
suspect linotypists and printers 
of indulging their sense of hu- 
mor. However it happened, here 
is one: From the Clearwater, Fla 
Sun: Mr and Mrs Russell Hart- 
wick of Tampa will entertain at 
open house Sunday from three 
until fight. 








may we QUOTE 


{1] Pres JOHN F KENNEDY, 
following formal _ statement 
issued after Macmillan-Ken- 
nedy conference: “Our meet- 
ings have increased the de- 
gree of cohesion that exists—and 
must exist—between his country 
and the U S.”.. . [2] Prime Min- 
ister HAROLD MACMILLAN, in speech 
at MIT Centennial: “I feel certain 
that the results of these meetings 
(with Pres Kennedy) will be good 
for both our countries and for the 
future of the free world. We need 
unity—a wider unity—transcending 
traditional barriers; unity of pur- 
pose, of method, of organization.” 
. . [3] Sec’y of State Dean Rusk, 
pledging U S would stand firm in 
demands for verified cease-fire in 
Laos: “The administration is de- 
termined to continue its strong 
support of the gov’t of Vietnam. 
We do not intend to let them 
down in the dangerous situation 
they are now facing.” ... [4] Jim 
Haccerty, former Presidential Press 
Sec’y, on his new job as ABC net- 
work news chief: “If I made a 
mistake in my old job we might 
lose, say, Italy. If I make a mis- 
take in this one, the most we could 
lose is, say, the Italo-American 
Spaghetti Co. Nobody in TV can 
realize what gay, carefree child’s 
play this is.” ... [5] Foreign Min- 
ister CHEN Yr of Red China, com- 
menting on Laos: “If SEATO com- 
mits any error over Laos, it is their 
own affair. Remember, China was 
compelled to participate in the 
Korean war only after U S forces 
went to our border. Only then were 
we forced to take part.” 





you on that ? 


[6] Prince SoupHa- 
NOUVANG, command- 
er of pro-communist 
Pathet Lao forces in 
Laos, over Peiping 
radio: “I agree with 
the proposal of the Soviet gov’t 
that the interested parties in Laos 
should open negotiations on prob- 
lems relating to a cease-fire.” ... 
{7] Pres JOHN F KENNEpy, pledg- 
ing to maintain effective nuclear 
weapons capability: “To this end 
we ourselves mean to maintain our 
own divisions and supporting units 
in Europe and to increase their 
conventional capabilities.” .. . [8] 
Sen ALBert Gore (D-Tenn),return- 
ing from recent Geneva confer- 
ence: “There is substantial evi- 
dence that the Soviet demand for 
a veto on nuclear inspection is 
closely related to their attempts to 
destroy the UN.” ... [9] Dr MO 
Ross, pres of Butler Univ, antici- 
pating inventory liquidations with 
resulting good prices: “When a re- 
cession is bottoming out, as this 
one seems to be, it is always a good 
time to buy. As business activity 
picks up, prices, too, are inclined 
to move up.” .. . [10] JosE Miro 
Carpona, pres of the Anti-Castro 
Revolutionary Council, at a meet- 
ing in N Y: “Cubans, our country 
is occupied by a foreign army at 
the service of those who betrayed 
the revolution. . . It is our duty to 
expel the tyrant from our soil. To 
arms, Cubans!” 








Que the weekly digest 


“He who never quotes, is never quoted’ 
Charles Haddon Spurgeon 





ACTIONS—1 AFRICA—3 
Each person must continuously Africa has a relatively young 


seek the best information for his population. For example, about 
or her mind to feed upon so they 37% of the population of Tangan- 
can gain insight, understanding yika, Kenya and Uganda are chil- 
and wisdom. The gain can come dren under fifteen.—ADELAIDE SIN- 
thru reading, talking and thru ex- cLamrR, “UNICEF and the African 
perience. In fact, all five senses Mother,” Jnl of the American Ass’n 
should be utilized to gather the of Univ Women, 3-’61. 
mat’ls from which one’s thoughts 
and actions are guided. All of this AUTOMATION—4 
would be of little use unless it is Men can still do everything a 
passed on to others. Thus man’s data-processing machine can do. 
usefulness becomes apparent and But it takes a thousand of them 
the rule of reason tends to dictate working their entire lifetime to 
one’s actions to produce the great- compute what the latest electronic 
est satisfaction for all—RatpH E “brain” can do in a day. Automa- 
Lyne, Scandal Sheet, Graham tion is no longer merely the most 
(Tex) Rotary Club. modern or money-saving way to do 
a job. It is becoming, in many in- 
stances, the only practical way that 
ADVICE—2 a job can be done.—Jupy ViIorsT, 
Better the feet slip than the “Thinking Machines Take Over!” 
tongue.—Megiddo Message. Science Digest, 3-’61. 
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BELIEFS—5 

No person, family or soc’y can 
long maintain its integrity without 
a living body of beliefs, and the 
only way to perpetuate those be- 
liefs is by their continuous con- 
scious transmission from genera- 
tion to generation.—GENEVIEVE H 
MILLET, “What You Believe In,” 
Parents’ Mag, 3-’61. 


BUDGET—6 

It is a complicated thing to ex- 
plain why the earth is round. It is 
a complicated thing to explain that 
the Federal budget is not only an 
accounting of revenues and ex- 
penditures. It is also a great fiscal 
engine which as a matter of na- 
tional policy has to be managed in 
such a way as to promote a stabi- 
lized growth of economy.—WALTER 
LipPpMAN, Cincinnati Enquirer. 


BUSINESS—7 

An office trainee by mistake slid 
letters to be filed down a chute 
leading to the furnace. This went 
on for 8 months. 

The shattering thing, comments 
the Controller, reporting this in its 
current issue, was not the loss of 
3,000 letters but that none were 
missed.—PETERBOROUGH, Daily Tele- 
graph, London. 


CITIZENSHIP—8 

Citizens of the nation’s capita) 
were endowed in 13 minutes March 
29, with what they have been seek- 
ing for a century or more—the 
right to vote in national elections. 

The amendment does not grant 
statehood, although some of. its 
opponents said it was a step in that 
direction. Neither does it change 
the local form of gov’t which is 
administered by three commission- 
ers appointed by the President, 
with Congress enacting the laws.— 
AP, Indianapolis Star. 


COMMUNISM—9 

No nation, not even Russia or 
China, has ever embraced commu- 
nism voluntarily. There is no rec- 
ord in history of a nation joining 
the communist camp without some 
degree of violence—that is, of mili- 
tary force outside the ambit of law. 
—Lord HAaILtsHAM, “From Convic- 
tion to Victory,’ NATO Letter, 
3-61. 


COOPERATION—10 

None of us is weaving his life’s 
pattern alone — no country can 
weave its pattern alone.—Mrs ZEL- 
MA WATSON GEORGE, Ebony. 


DAYS—l1 

Nobody knows when it was first 
decided to divide the day into 24 
hrs, or the hr into 60 minutes. It 
was probably done by the ancient 
Babylonians. . . We know that the 
Babylonians used a system of 
counting by 60’s instead of by 100’s 
which we now use. So when they 
divided the hour into parts and 
the minute into parts, they gave 
the hour 60 minutes and the min- 
ute 60 seconds. — Cincinnati En- 
quirer. 


DECISION—12 

Every day we face decisions, at 
home and at work. We have good 
days and bad days and in many 
cases we rate these days as good 
or bad by the number of decisions 
we face. Decisions, or rather the 
problems requiring them, should be 
considered as opportunities to show 
our worth, not as problems to vex 
us. — JAMES STRANAHAN, Trained 
Men. 


Quit 
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washington 


By Les & Liz 
Carpenter 





Tales from South of the Border: 
Senora Fernando Berckmeyer, wife 
of the Peruvian Ambassador, now 
vice-dean of the diplomatic corps 
here, found out the way to make 
diplomacy run on time from the 
wife of a British diplomat in Lima. 
When she made her official calls, 
she carried a small alarm clock in 
her handbag set to ring at 20 min- 
utes. “When it rang, she would pop 
up and announce ‘time to go’,” re- 
lated the Senora. 


“ ” 


A State Dep’t joke has it that 
someone asked an African chief 
how he liked G Mennen—Soapy— 
Williams, assistant Sec’y of State 
for African affairs. Replied the 
chief: “Medium rare.” 


“ ” 


Pres Kennedy likes to read his 
mail. He sees at least 200 letters a 
day, and occasionally orders a 
cross section brought to his desk. 
Sometimes he goes to the mail 
room and dips into the tubs to 
read them firsthand. Employees 
hadn’t seen anything like that 
since Franklin D Roosevelt dropped 
in for a while in 1936. The Presi- 
dent receives about 30,000 letters 
weekly handled by a staff of 30 
people. 


“ ” 


Que 
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DEFENSES—13 

Faith is a defense against anxi- 
ety; joy is a defense against hos- 
tility; self awareness is a defense 
against guilt feelings; courage is a 
defense against pain; creative work 
is a defense against boredom; hope 
is a defense against despair; and 
love is a defense against loneliness. 
—RwvssEL L Dicks, “Toward Health 
and Wholeness” (Macmillan). 


DIGNITY—14 

A human being can go without 
food longer than he can go with- 
out human dignity—Harry Go.p- 
EN, Enjoy, Enjoy! (World). 


DO-IT-YOURSELF—15 

There are two main types of do- 
it-yourself men. First, there is the 
amateur, the man who likes to 
build things like a hi-fi system or 
to finish off the basement of his 
home in his leisure time. Then, 
there is the professional, the man 
who not only enjoys working with 
his hands and building customized 
equipment, but also earns his liv- 
ing doing it.—Esso Oilways, Maga- 
zine for Industry. 


ECONOMY—16 

Plenty of words have been is- 
sued on how to pep up the econ- 
omy by spending more money for 
“social welfare,” but the true caus- 
es of unemployment—the failure to 
provide tax incentives in manufac- 
turing industries—have been large- 
ly ignored.—Davip LAWRENCE, Mem- 
phis Commercial Appeal. 


EGOTISM—17 

Excessive egotism is obnoxious to 
all. But it is often the very empha- 
sis on self, and that intense pride 
in what one can do, which spurs 
men to contribute outstanding 
achievements to the world.—Nug- 
gets. 









Norman Cousins, editor of the 
Saturday Review, in an article 
“Confrontation” presents the prob- 
lem which people serving in Pres 
Kennedy’s Peace Corps will meet. 
He speaks of the discouraging im- 
pact the way of life in Southeast 
Asia has upon American newcom- 
ers. The aura of romance fades 
quickly when they gaze upon a 


people perpetually hungry; men 
harnessed to wagons; 12 people 
living in one room; and some 


sleeping on the streets. 


Used to abundance and luxury, 
many Americans become afflicted 
by compassion fatigue. “Why help 
one man when there are 50 others 
standing behind him? It’s no use. 
Help 50 and 5000 more appear,” 
said a young American with a US 
Agricultural Mission. An expert in 
housing was defeated, for the pop- 
ulation grows faster than they can 
build. A young doctor in India 
wondered why he struggled to keep 
a baby alive who had nothing to 
look forward to except sickness 
and hunger every day of his life. 

Mr Cousins says an immediate 
far reaching result cannot be ex- 
pected. That this is no excuse for 
not helping a single man. “Reach 
cut and take hold of the one who 
happens to be nearest. If you are 
never able to help another, at least 
you have saved one. Many people 
Stroll through an entire lifetime 
without doing even this much. To 
help put meaning into a single life 

. is the best of individual re- 
sponsibility.” 


“ ” 


mining the magazines 


Nimrod Mkele, an African psy- 
chologist, gives us in Optima, a 
picture of “the emergent African 
middle class.” He says that gov’t 
spokesmen hold up the develop- 
ment of a middle class as a benefit 
of Apartheid, which allows the 
Black African to advance econom- 
ically in his own areas. Africans 
had their division of classes before 
the White man came. In Central 
Africa the pastoralists made serfs 
of the agriculturists. The White 
man changed the character of Af- 
rican society. Thus the tribal struc- 
ture disintegrated. 


The missionaries opened schools 
and educated the Africans to be- 
come teachers and ministers. From 
this evolved 2 classes, the educated 
and the illiterate. After WW II the 
growth of industry produced an 
African urban population and an 
urban industrialized society of 
white collar workers, the self em- 
ployed and _ semi-skilled laborers. 
There are only 16,000 African busi- 
ness men, 100 doctors and about 50 
lawyers in the whole country. None 
in banking, finance nor industry. 


Mkele outlines the gov’t restric- 
tions placed upon these middle 
class Africans which explains why 
the group is so small. Until the 
present policies are abolished, there 
will be no great growth of a true 
African middle class. 


Quine 
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FAITH—18 

It would be a dull visitor, indeed, 
who did not feel that Israel is an 
act of faith. First, an act of faith 
on the part of those who migrated 
to this inhospitable terrain and 
began the work of making it habit- 
able again, and, second, an act of 
faith of persons all over the world 
who have generously supported the 
sweat and strain of those on whom 
the burden falls in Israel. — INEZ 
Ross, Chicago Daily News. 


FAMILY—19 

Around the stove on long fall 
and winter evenings, families gath- 
ered in close knit unity. In those 
long ago days a lad never dreamed 
of the seethings and tautness of a 
divided world. — HapyNn PEARSON, 
New York Herald-Tribune. 


FARMERS—20 

The ratio of decrease among ten- 
ant farmers will surprise you. We 
had one tenant farmer for every 
100 acres of cultivated land in 1920. 
The figure dropped to one for ev- 
ery 87 acres in 1930. Today Ameri- 
ca’s farms are tilled by one tenant 
for each 450 acres!—DaAvE RoseErtTs, 
Cincinnati Enquirer. 


FREEDOM—21 

We cannot but wonder how long 
it will be before this freedom and 
security we prize will be parcelled 
out exclusively by a paternalistic 
state, and humanity will return 
inexorably to caveman status be- 
cause—aiter taxes—a cave is the 
only shelter we can afford— 
CHARLES M GUTHRIE, Minneapolis 
Morning Tribune. 


Que 
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FREEDOM—22 

People learn freedom not from 
political treaties but from their 
inner conscience.—CarRDINAL Wys- 
ZYNSKI, Life. 


Que scrap book 


. be kind to animals 


“On the sixth day God made 
the beast of the earth ... and 
God saw that it was good.” 
Since that day, animals have 
been man’s companions, his 
pets, his working comrades, his 


sustenance, and for some, his 
sport. Man’s life without the 
beasts of the field, the fish of 
the sea, and the fowl of the 
air would have been a _ poor 
thing. 

God made all creatures and 

gave them 
Our love and our fear, 


To give sign, 
We and they are His children 
One family here. 

ROBERT BROWNING. 





SJ 
~ ) 


GOD—and Man—23 


Men close to the soil are more 
easily made aware of how God 
works. The Bible abounds in fig- 


ures from nature that become vivid 
to those familiar with the processes 
of growth. The city dweller, on the 
other hand, lives among man-made 
things—bldgs, traffic, machines. He 
thinks and sees more in terms of 
what man can do than of what 
God does.—Dr RALPH W SOcKMAN, 
“Can City Churches Survive?” 
Look, 4-11-’61. 





GOVERNMENT—24 

We may drive around in cars to- 
day when the Romans used char- 
iots, but we are going through the 
same stage now as led to the fall 
of Rome. The gov’t did too many 
things for the people that the peo- 
ple should have done for them- 
selves.—Sen Barry GoOLpwatTer (R- 
Ariz), Newsweek. 


HUSBANDS—25 

The average husband is asked to 
do so many things every day be- 
cause he owes it to the wife and 
kiddies that the appeal has sort of 
lost its impact ... unless it con- 
cerns something he wants to do 
anyway. — BILL VAUGHAN, Kansas 
City Star. 


IDEALS—26 

An ideal is an image, a picture, 
a goal, the ultimate, the hill-top 
toward which we climb. There is 
kinship between ideas and _ ideals. 
When a noble idea becomes a real- 
ity, often enough it becomes a pat- 
tern and breeds other noble ideas, 
and soon you have a pattern for 


success. — W J Hamrick, “Pattern 
for Success Pride,” Secretary, 
3-61. 


JEWELRY—27 

The Houston millionaire Hugh 
Roy Cullen used to say, “Jewelry 
is something people use in order to 
make out that they're better than 
other people. It’s just plain com- 
mon. I’ve taught my children that 
if they feel like buying some jew- 
elry, they should find out how 
much it costs and then go out and 
give that am’t to a school or hos- 
pital. They'll get more satisfaction 
out of it."—New Yorker. 


JOBS—28 

A quick review shows that most 
double jobholding is practiced 
among farmers, teachers, lower 
echelon government workers, in- 
cluding policemen and firemen, and 
construction workers. Most of these 
fields are generally thought of as 
low paying—Wyoming State Trib- 
une. 


KNOWLEDGE—29 

There is romance in the un- 
known. Thirst for knowledge has 
led to countless inventions and a 
better way of life. But it also has 
led the heads of countless little 
boys into upside-down cake pans 
and been the undoing of many 
citizens who lit matches to better 
see the dark interior of gas furn- 
aces. — Bos Co.Ltins, Indianapolis 
Star. 


LAOS—Laotians—3\) 
Life in Laos today is a placid, 


traditional pattern against which 
even a mild reminder of war's 
presence seems incongruous and 


troubling. Not long ago Laotians 
took cheese sent them as part of 
U S aid and tried to use it as soap. 
Now the men collect brass shell 
casings and melt them down to 
make statues of Buddha. As a peo- 
ple, the Laotians have a genius for 
resisting change. In their isolated 
little valleys and villages most of 
them still travel by oxcart, if they 
travel at all; they grow rice, sweet 
potatoes and opium, and put their 
faith in wood sprites or in Buddha. 
They have a saying, bo pen nyan, 
which means “it doesn’t matter.” 
—Life. 


Quite 
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. . all-American troubadour 


Carl Sandburg, born at Gales, 
Illinois, the son of poor Scandina- 
vian immigrant parents, had a 
wandering, hardworking youth with 
little schooling. After service in the 
Spanish-American War he man- 
aged to study at Lombard college, 
and rose to be a newspaper editor. 
He is best known as a poet, singer 
of folk songs, and one of the fore- 
most Lincoln biographers. His sym- 
pathy for the underlings of mod- 
ern civilization and his faith in 
man are portrayed in his poem, 
“the people will live on”: 


The people will live on. 
The learning and blundering peo- 
ple will live on. 
They will be tricked and sold and 
again sold 
And go back to the nourishing 
earth for rootholds. 
The people so peculiar in renewal 
and comeback, 
You can’t laugh off their capacity 
to take it. 
mammoth rests between his 
cyclonic drama. 
. . . Man is a long time coming. 
Man will yet win. 
Brother may yet 
brother. 


The 


line up with 
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LAOS—Laotians—31 

On the face of it, the kingdom of 
Laos seemed a most unlikely place 
for the crisis which is now testing 
the will of the U S. It is an elon- 
gated strip of mountainous jungle, 
about the size of Idaho, whose 2 
million people are mostly peace- 
able rice farmers (some dabble in 
opium). They are more impressed 
by the powers of the phis (spirits 
that live in trees and rivers) than 
by the Great Powers which are 
fighting over their country.—News- 
week. 


LAUGHTER—32 

Proper to man is the smile. It is 
the cheapest luxury he enjoys. It 
is full of optimistic vitamins—the 
lubricant of zestful living. It puri- 
fies the mind and soul.—EvuGEeNe P 
BeErRTIN, Pennsylvania School Jnl. 


LIBRARIES—33 

The devotion of library patrons 
sometimes surpasses understand- 
ing. A limping lady at a rural 
bookmobile stop explained she had 
that morning stepped on a rusty 
nail, but treatment would have to 
wait—after all, the deadline for 
tetanus shots was 48 hrs, and the 
bookmobile’s deadline was noon!— 
San Antonio Public Library Bulle- 
tin. 


LIFE—Living—34 

Live every day as if it were your 
last. Do every job as if you were 
the boss. Drive as if all other ve- 
hicles were police cars. Treat ev- 
erybody else as if he were you.— 
Phoenix Flame, hm, Phoenix Met- 
al Cap Co. 


MAN—35 

A single man has not nearly the 
value he would have in a state of 
union. He is an incomplete animal. 
He resembles the half of an odd 
pair of scissors—New York Times 
Magazine. 


e 





Week of May 7-13 


National Family Wk 
Goodwill Wk 
Be Kind to Animals Wk 


May 7—10 yrs ago (1951) Carl 
Sandburg won his second Pulitzer 
Prize for his Complete Poems (see 
GEM BOX). 


May 8—World Red Cross Day... 
420 yrs ago (1541) Hernando de 
Soto and a company of Spanish 
explorers discovered the Mississippi 
River near Memphis, Tenn. 


“ 


May 9—The Panic of 1901 began 
because of a fight for control of 
the North Pacific RR between J J 
Hill and Edward H Harriman 60 
yrs ago. . 40 yrs ago (1921) for 
the 1st time in history an Ameri- 
can audience saw and heard a pro- 
fessional stage show broadcast by 
Station KDKA directly from the 
stage of the Davis Theatre in Pitts- 
burgh. . . 35 yrs ago (1926) Com- 
mander Richard E Byrd of the U S 
Navy, with Floyd Bennett, became 
the 1st men to fly over the North 
Pole in a Fokker monoplane, the 
Josephine Ford. 25 yrs ago 
(1936) the 1st commercial airplane 
service across the Atlantic began. 

. 15 yrs ago (1946) King Victor 
Emmanuel III of Italy abdicated in 
favor of his son, Crown Prince 
Humbert. 





May 10 — Confederate Memorial 
Day in North and South Carolina. 
... 95 yrs ago (1866) the lst Nat’l 
Women’s Suffrage group was es- 
tablished in NYC. . 90 yrs ago 
(1871) The Treaty of Frankfurt 
ended the Franco-Prussian War. . . 
85 yrs ago (1876) the Centennial 
Exposition was opened in Phila- 
delphia by Pres Ulysses S Grant to 
commemorate the nation’s 100th 
anniversary. Guests were the Em- 
peror and Empress of Brazil. . . 20 
yrs ago (1941) Rudlof Hess, deputy 
leader of the Nazi party, landed 
near Glascow, Scotland, World 
War II. 


“ ” 


May 11—115 yrs ago (1846) Pres 
James K Polk, after long vacilla- 
tion, sent a message to Congress 
urging a declaration of war on 
Mexico. It was declared 2 days 
later. 


“ ” 


May 12—Nat'l Hospital Day. 
120 yrs ago (1841) the Liberty Par- 
ty, lst anti-slavery political party, 
held its 1st nat’l convention in 
NYC. 


“ ” 


May 13—140 yrs ago (1821) Sam- 
uel Rust of NY patented the first 
practical printing press. Rustcraft 
Press is named for him. 


Que 
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MATURITY—36 

Maturing is the process by which 
the individual becomes conscious 
of the equal importance of each of 
his fellow men.—ALvIN H GoOESER, 
Good Business. 


MEMOR Y—37 

The tourist who really had a 
problem is the one who wrote the 
Highway Dep’t in Pierre, S D. 
“Dear Sir: I was recently on a 
camping trip in your state and lost 
my thesis for my master’s degree. 
Can you find it for me? It’s en- 
titled, ‘The Mechanics of Mem- 
ory’.”—BRADFORD ANGIER, “Tell Me, 
Mister,” Ford Times, 3-’61. 





MINISTERS—-Wives—38 

Blessed be the church, large or 
small, that possesses a true and 
saintly mistress of the manse, for 
it can achieve no higher blessed- 
ness. — Rev PHILIP JEROME CLEVE- 
LAND, “The Dream of a Pastor’s 
Wife,” Church Mgt, 3-’61. 


MODERN AGE—39 

The population has become so 
inured to poll takers ringing their 
doorbells, stopping them on the 
street, invading their mail and 
phones with questionnaires, that 
they accept this as just another 
manifestation of our neurotic age. 
—IrRENE C Kuun, Detroit Free 
Press. 


NEED—40 

Manufacturers produce things 
that people do not need and the 
advertisers then set out to create 
a demand that did not exist in the 
first place. — JOHN KENNETH GaAL- 
BRAITH, The Affluent Society. 
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NIGERIA—Nigerians—41 

An American businessman in La- 
gos (Nigeria) reports entering his 
office each morning and finding 
his reception room filled with el- 
derly Nigerians who never spoke to 
him. He later discovered they were 
all his stenographer’s kin, who had 
come merely to bask quietly in the 
glory of a _ successful relative. 
“Africa — The Restless,” Look, 
3-28-’61. 


OPEN MIND—42 
What the world most needs is a 
return to the open mind. Our times 


most urgently demand from all 
mankind a new and honest look at 
Old issues.—CLARENCE B_ RANDALL, 
N Y Times Magazine. 
PARENTS—43 

The urge to honor our parents, 


to be good to them and care for 
them in their later years, is deeply 
engraved upon the tablets of our 
inner selves. — HOWARD WHITMAN, 
“The Aging . Whose Problem?” 
Christian Herald, 4-61. 


POLITENESS—44 

The highest praise my little ones 
have rec’d came from their grand- 
mother after a wkend visit. “They 
are polite and they have so much 
fun at the same time,” she said 
Politeness without repression, and 
freedom without anarchy—this is 
the steep, severe peak that few of 
us, children and adults alike, ever 
succeed in mounting. — SypDNgey J 
Harris, Chicago Daily News. 


POLITICS—45 

There are no more crooks in pol- 
itics than in other professions cf 
comparable size. Probably fewer. 
Bad politics are caused by good 
people who don’t take government 
seriously. — Gov GrorGeE STANLEY 
McGovern, Director of Food for 
Peace Program, New York Times 


= 
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Are we running out of water? 
No, since we actually use only % 
of what is available. Our problem 
is unequal distribution, waste and 
pollution. All water is not good. In 
some places where rain is sparse, 
sediments from weathering soil and 
biological reactions are not dis- 
solved, and the water is unfit. 
Waste by evaporation occurs where 
water must be stored. Underground 
storage is being studied to offset 
this. Rep John A Blatnik (D-Minn) 
says: “the control of pollution is 
the key aspect of the entire prob- 
lem.” So why not clean up the 
water we have in great supply? 
Pres Kennedy noted “that pollu- 
tion has reached alarming propor- 
tions.” 

Detergents, sewage, chemical, 
packing house and industrial wastes 
are dumped in such a volume that 
streams can not dissolve them. 
Fifty million pounds of solid waste 
go into the rivers daily. Insecticides 
used by farmers and brine from 
oil drillings are washed into 
streams. They are becoming unfit 
tor fish, beaches are being closed. 
People downstream are drinking 
water that has been used 3 times 
over in kitchens and bathrooms 
upstream. 

Cattle have died in Louisiana 
from drinking water in a creek 
overflowing from the Mississippi. 
Trees along the bank died. The in- 
crease in hepatitis and many cases 
of polio have been linked to pol- 
luted water. The Senate Select 
Committee on National Water Re- 
serves predict that conversion of 
sea water will be necessary by 1970. 


‘the-Times 





But cost of desalination is still too 
great. One experimental plant is in 
operation now at San Diego. 

There will be a big fight in Con- 
gress this year on poilution. Indus- 
trial lobbies fight control because 
of the expense of cleaning their 
wastes. Some cities will not vote 
the money for plants, because it 
benefits cities downstream. Some 
resent being ordered around by 
“bureaucrats.” But pressure is on 
the Federal gov’t to regulate and 
control this menace where cities 
and private firms refuse to do so. 
The situation was so bad at St Jo- 
seph, Mo, that the U S gov’t filed 
suit against the city in 1960. St 
Joseph tried to float a bond issue 
to construct a plant, but the peo- 


ple rejected it. The suit is still 
pending. 
Sen Robert Kerr (D-Okla) is the 


key man for the Congressional de- 
cisions, since he is chairman of the 
Senate River and Harbors sub- 
committee which will handle the 
legislation. He speaks for control 
of pollution, but many doubt that 
he means business. His own Kerr- 
McGee Oil Co has been fined by 
Louisiana for polluting the waters 
of Gardene Bay. Politics and self- 
ish interests are blocking a remedy 
for this pollution menace. 


Que 
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RELAXATION—46 

“Tension is becoming the mod- 
ern equivalent of the devil, and 
relaxation is coming to be viewed 
as man’s new redeemer,” said Pres 
Frank H Caldwell of Louisville 
Presbyterian Theological Semin- 
ary, and we think he has a point. 
Most of us work pretty hard these 
days, and we need to know how to 
relax. . . But when the dissolving 
of tensions becomes a nat’l goal 
maintaining several major indus- 
tries, something’s out of balance. 
The pursuit of relaxation can nev- 
er take the place of the pursuit of 
happiness guaranteed in our fa- 
mous document. For happiness is 
more likely to settle over us when 
we forget whether we’re tense or 
relaxed and lose ourselves in some 
task too big for us to handle. Who 
could imagine coming to the end 
of his life, looking back and se- 
lecting as his day of glory the 
time he spent all afternoon and 
evening reclining on the chaise 
longue watching TV and sipping 
some widely-advertised anesthetic? 
“Tension,” Presbyterian Life. 


RELIGION—47 

True religion is not a machine 
for which we assemble a great col- 
lection of cogs and wheels, put 
them together and hope it will run. 
True religion is a tree that has 
life and growth and unity and 
roots which go down deep, draw- 
ing power from the constant ac- 
tivity of God, the Creator.—GEorGE 
GERALD PARKER, “Can We Make Up 
Our Own Religion?” Pulpit Digest, 
4-’61. 





i. 
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The Soviet has reported that 
they sent a man into space 
aboard a 4.5 ton spaceship on 
Friday, the 7th of April. They 
orbited him 3 times around the 
earth at an altitude of 200 
miles, and returned him to a 
safe landing on earth in re- 
sponse to a signal from the 
ground. There was no official 
confirmation of the report by 
the Soviet gov’t. But well-in- 
formed sources told the UPI 
that the astronaut suffered 
“emotional strain,” but the ef- 
fects of the flight were not 
physical. 





66 
REVOLTING CHARACTER—48 
The culture of a revolting char- 
acter begins in the test tube of 
audacity, receives incubation in a 
big mouth and matures in other 
people’s privacy.—DovucLas MEapor, 
Matador (Tex) Tribune. 


SPACE AGE—49 

The giant interplanetary rockets 
of the near future may be launched 
from the ocean. Too big to be 
transported by land or air, space- 
Ships will be built in drydocks and 
towed to sea—where they can blast 
off without requiring elaborate 
protection from their fiery ex- 
hausts. . . So predict engineers of 
California’s rocket-making Aerojet- 
General Corp’n, who are planning 
sea launchings for liquid-fuel 
spaceships. . . They are also work- 
ing on an alternative system—a 
floating ocean launching base, 
which could be evacuated by sub- 
marine to escape the radio-active 
contamination from an_  atomic- 
powered rocket’s blast-off—Popu- 
lar Science. 





SUCCESS—50 

The reason most people do not 
succeed is that they will not do 
the things that successful people 
must do. The successful scientist 
must follow a formula. The tourist 
follows a road map. The builder 
follows a blueprint. The successful 
cook follows a recipe. . . It is not 
important that you merely want to 
succeed, unless you want to badly 
enough that you are willing to do 
certain things—Nylic Review. 


TALENT—51 

A brilliant mind, a great char- 
acter will develop anywhere. It is 
even more so nowadays, for the 
smallest town today has a good 
public library. Radio and TV help 
men and women anywhere to keep 
in touch with everything. A real 
talent will be recognized wherever 
it comes from. — ANDRE MAavurol!s, 
Omaha World-Herald. 


TRUTHS—52 

The day is not yet when the man 
with the diploma can comprehend 
or accept some truths from the 
man with the hoe.—Rev Roy DEL- 
AMOTTE, Christian Advocate. 


USEFULNESS—53 

When French author Anatole 
France rec’d the coveted cross of 
the legion of honor, he was still a 


poor man, having earned little 
from the sale of his books. His 
friends were bitter about the 
award. 


“Why didn’t they give you a cash 
prize?” protested one of them. 
“This serves no useful purpose.” 

“Oh, I wouldn’t say that,” said 
France, more philosophical. “When 
I wear the sash, it will cover the 
stains on my jacket. That’s use- 
ful.”—Milwaukee Jnl. 


Quite orderly in Nature’s span, 
First came the ape and then 
came man. 
Again, as we evolve the race, 
The ape’s preceded man in 


space. 
—ANNA JANE LEIDER, 
Wall St Jnl. 
54 
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WEALTH—Poverty—55 

There are two things needed in 
these days; first, for rich men to 
find out how poor men live; and, 
second, for poor men to know how 
rich men work.—E ATKINSON, IIli- 
nois Medical Jnl. 


WEEKENDS—56 

The American economy is now so 
regulated that all disasters occur 
on weekends, when everything is 
closed. Not for years has plumbing 
backed up or an appendix ruptured 
except in the period from Friday 
to midnight Sunday. — JoHn K 
SHERMAN, Minneapolis Tribune. 


WIT—57 

To be witty is not enough. One 
must possess sufficient wit to avoid 
having too much of it. — ANDRE 
Maurols, Saturday Review. 


WORK—58 

Gov’t studies don’t support fully 
the idea that people take on extra 
work just to keep body and soul 
together. Many poorly paid people 
don’t moonlight at all. And some 
who do are reasonably well paid in 
their primary jobs, even consider- 
ing living costs—Wyoming State 


Tribune. 
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GOOD STORIES 


you can use... 


I like to tell the story about the 
colored porter who got a job work- 
ing for a maj airline. He was very 
proud of his uniform and his new 
job. Naturally he knew very little 
about the operations of his com- 
pany, what cities were served, etc. 
However, when a traveling man 
approached him and asked him if 
the airline went to Wichita, he 
pulled himself up to his full height 
and proudly said: “Mr, if there’s 


air there—we go there.” — W J 
Hamrick, “Pattern for Success — 
Pride,” Secretary, 3-’61. a 


“ ” 


Alumni attending a state college 
dinner down South were asked to 
give their professions. One shy 
young undertaker, fearing derision 
of the crowd when he told his call- 


ing, answered smoothly, “I’m a 
Southern planter.”—Atlas News. b 
One of those amateur sopranos 
who seem to feel the urge to 


screech away at every opportunity 
was rendering some numbers in 
prison before a convict group. 
The warden’s young son was 
visiting him that evening and the 
boy took all this in with some awe. 
The warden winced a little as she 
reached for some high notes and 
he turned to his son and said: 
“Let this be a lesson to you should 
you ever feel tempted to do some- 
thing wrong.’—HaroL_p HELFEN. Cc 


— —— 
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I Laughed At This One 


F G KERNAN 

A pretty young nurse was 
selling tags on a street corner 
for the benefit of a hospital. 
Suddenly a wolfish character 
approached and _ announced 
that he would give her ten 
dollars if she would promise 
to nurse him if he ever was a 
patient in her ward. She 


promised. 

“By the way,” he _ asked, 
“what is the name of your hos- 
pital?” 

The young lady smiled 
sweetly. 


“The Modern Maternity Hos- 
pital,” she replied. 





— 
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A man who thoroughly disliked 
cats, his wife’s tomcat in particu- 
lar, brought home the dinner meat 
one night and laid it on the kitch- 
en table. Later, they found the 
meat was gone. 

“It’s that blasted cat!” 
the husband. 

“Nonsense,” replied the wife. “He 
couldn’t eat 3 pounds of meat.” 

“Fetch the scales. I'll weigh the 
cat and prove it.” 

The unfortunate cat weighed ex- 
actly 3 lbs. The husband pointed 


shouted 


triumphantly: “There’s the meat.” 

The wife was nonplussed and 
said slowly, “If that’s the meat, 
where’s the cat?’—Nuggets. d 








serseseee Qlte-able QUIRG «+ 


The Army base in Alaska fought 
a losing battle with the icy wind. 
Just about the time a_ building 
warmed up, some yardbird would 
leave a door open, and the tem- 
perature turned deepfreeze again. 

The carpenters whipped the 
problem with a sign that took care 
of everything—even military cour- 
tesy. It read: “SHUT THE DOOR, STU- 
PID! NOT YOU, sIR!"—J J KELLY. e 


“ ” 


When a motorcycle cop stopped 
a Thunderbird for speeding on a 
Los Angeles freeway, the driver 
said, “I just washed the car and 
had to drive fast to dry it.’—Ford 
Times, hm, Ford Motor Co. f 


” 


Sam’l Wesley, father of the fa- 
mous John and Chas, was a poor 
and frequently destitute cleric of 
the Church of England. It is quite 
within the realm of probability 
that the 19 small Wesleys Sam’ 
and Susannah brought into the 
world may have had somewhat to 
do with his chronic state of in- 
solvancy. 


People who couldn't pay their 
bills went to jail in those days, and 
when Sam’! incurred a debt of 30 
pounds which he could not repay, 
he was tossed into durance vile. Or 
so it would seem. Susannah made 
a list of everything at home she 
thought she could do without, plan- 
ning to sell it and redeem her 
spouse. She showed the list to 
Sam’l down at the gaol. 


“Don’t do it, Sukey, don’t do it!” 
the incarcerated cleric remonstrat- 
ed. “I am having the first vacation 
of my life."-—KVP Philosopher, hm, 
KVP Sutherland Paper Co. g 


Intuition is what enables a wom- 
an to contradict her husband be- 
fore he says anything—FRANKLIN 
P JONES. 


ea eg py —= 


The mind is like a refrigerator— 
it has to be open for full illumina- 
tion.—Bos STANNARD. 


— — ” 


Some girls acquire the pelts of 
dozens of mink by trapping just 
one old wolf—D O FLYNN. 


Editors call themselves “We”, so 
the person who doesn't like the 
article will think there are too 
many of him to lick.—Industrial 
Press Service. 


Now they’re saying that in the 
spirit of brotherhood fostered by 
the New Frontier, the Masons and 
Knights of Columbus will merge 
and call themselves Masonites.— 
JacK QuINN, Denver Post. 

We know a fellow who can find 
Laos and Ghana on the map and 
wasn’t even aware he had an in- 
side pocket on the left side of his 
suit coat!—BILL VAUGHAN, Milwau- 
kee Journal. 

Ah, April! Month when the green 
returns to the lawn, the lilac and 
the Internal Revenue Service!— 
Changing Times. 

His wife took up gardening but 
all she grew was tired—Jnl of the 
American Medical Ass’n. 


Que 
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Key To Success 


A typewriter manufacturer offers 
what is called a “blur-rite’ key to 
be added to the regular keyboard. 
When you are not sure of the next 
letter in a word you push the spe- 
cial one and it types a neat blur. 
—News item. 


For those who really do not know 

If something’s spelled with “a” 
or — 

Or whether “i” or “e” comes first, 

This should assuage a _long-felt 
thirst. 


Why waste the time, why be so 
wary 

As to consult a dictionary? 

And yet why take a change, though 
long, 

On losing caste by being wrong? 


Just give the special key a press, 

And presto! let the reader guess. 

It may be “then” or “that” or 
“than,” 

Could be “begin,” “begun,” “be- 
gan.” 


And yet for those who cannot see 
This paying for an extra key, 
There is another way whereby 
To tease and trick the reader’s eye. 


Just do as many: never clean 
The keys upon your type-machine; 
Then every key, swathed in fur, 
Will make a noncommittal blur. 


Quilé 
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A gambler died. The funeral was 
well attended by his professional 
friends. In the eulogy, the min- 
ister said: “Spike is not dead. He 
only sleeps.” 

From the rear of the chapel came 
the interrupting voice: “I got a 
hundred that says he’s dead!’’— 
Trap, Armstrong HM. h 


“ ” 


A man looking at some neckties 
tossed one or two aside rather con- 
temptuously. Lingering after hav- 
ing made his purchase, he noticed 
that the clerk put those he had so 
positively rejected in a separate 
box. “We have orders to keep such 
ties apart from the others,” the 
clerk explained, “that is, after they 
have been turned down by several 
customers, as these have been.” 

“What becomes of them?” inq’d 
the customer. 

The reply: “We sell them to the 
women who come in here to buy 
ties for men.”—United Mine Work- 
ers Jnl. i 

A Purchasing Ag’ts wife had in- 
sisted on taking along about every 
garment she owned and they ar- 
rived at the station loaded with 
luggage. “I wish,” commented her 
husband, “that we had _ brought 
your piano.” 

“Oh, quit trying to be funny,” 
she said frigidly. 

“I’m not trying to be funny,” 
ans’d the Purchasing Ag’t wistful- 
ly. “I left the ticket on it.”—Auto- 
motive Service Digest. j 


“ ” 


The minister had just finished 
with the wedding ceremony when 
the groom, a plumber, moved over 
to him and said in a low whisper, 
“I’m sorry, parson, I haven’t any 
money but I can stop your gas 
meter from registering.” — L & N 
Magazine. k 





The 


Standard Reference 


Work in the Field 
of HUMOR 


@Tue Treasury of Mopern Humor 
is the most comprehensive collection of 
humor ever put into a single volume— 
the standard work recognized by librari- 
ans and research specialists. 


Yes, the Treasury is a BIG book — 
it weighs three pounds and contains 
half-a-million words. But even more im- 
portant is the remarkable index, enabl- 
ing you to easily find what you wan 
when you need it. 





€ 1079 Pages .... 7 Big Sections Examine this BIG Book 


We'll be delighted to send your copy of 





Dictionary of Definitions Tne Treasury or Movenn Humon on 10 days 


Pertinent (and impertinent) definitions of bhun- approval, If it meets your needs send us, not 
dreds of common terms. Arranged alphabetically. the $10 or $12 you'd expect to pay, but the 
Example: Bore—Oue who opens his mouth and very low price of only $5.00. 


puts his feats in it 


. Toasts for All Occasions 
Gems of Ilumor 


« P One of the most complete collection of toasts 
The funniest essays, stories and sketches in the 


ever published. A feature that ie really a complet- 


English language. Classics of all time, grouped 
hook in itself, 


here for your convenience 


95 y . ie . } > 

2,500 Funny Stories 24 Clever Ways to Introduce a Speaker 
Included here are the favorite anecdotes of We are all called on now and then to present 
more than 150 celebrities. Complete subject index someone to an audience. Here are some practical 


enables vou to find just the right story quickly to suggestions to make your introduction memorable. 


meet any situation. 


187 Comic Poems 18 Humorous Responses to latroductions 
All of the old favorites you so frequently seek “Getting off to a good start” is often a prob- 
and a choice collection of new ones, for good lem. Here are graceful ways to acknowledge an 

measure. A great aid to speakers. introduction and make a favorable impression. 

Order this big, useful book now — on approval. (If you prefer to 
remit with order, under money-back guarantee, we'll include a Fas 
copy of pamphlet, Wisecracks of The Year.) 


ay a\ab 
a Hike. DROKE HOUSE, Dept. Q-2, Indianapolis 6, Indians 


America’s largest publisher of Speech Materiad 














James Reston, New York Times 
Washington columnist: “There are 
only two practical ways to solve 
the overcrowding at President Ken- 
nedy’s press conferences. The first 
is to ban all reporters from the 
New York Times. . . The second is 
to build a theater-in-the- 
round.” 1-Q-t 


Costume Designer EprrH Heap: 
“European women have a different 
concept of underwear than Ameri- 
can women have. They wouldn't 
have to worry about being arrested 
if they suddenly lost their dresses 
2-Q-t 


in public.” 


SECOND CLASS MATTER 





Quote does not test any products. 


With an urge toward the great 
outdoors in good weather, the pub- 
lic will welcome these new prod- 
ucts. A mobile charcoal grille is 
designed to roll out of a niche in 
countertop, or corner area of the 
kitchen, to patio for outside cook- 
ing. There’s space for a variety of 
seasonings, a charcoal lighter, and 
other items—all built-in. 

A sanitizer kills bacteria, fungi 
and algae in swimming pools with- 
out irritating skin or eyes. The 
agent, a combination of fatty acid 
derivatives, is effective in hard or 
soft water and is non-corrosive to 
pools and equipment. It also aids 


We only report them. 


in removal of debris by holding it 
on the surface of the water. For 
these two above items write: Sci- 
ence News Letter, 1719 North St, 
N W, Washington 6, D C. 

Another product, this one for 
fun and games, allows the user to 
walk on the surface of water. A 
combination of water-skis and 
pontoons, made of fiber glass and 
plastic, they are lightweight—de- 
signed to fit any feet. The skis 
will carry weight from 50 to 250 
lbs, so buoyant a person can 
“walk” across lake or pond fully 
clothed. Water Shoes, Inc, Buffa- 
lo, N Y. 











